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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN AUGUST 


Susiness conditions continued to show improvement in 
August. The index of industrial production, which rose 
2 points in July, made a further gain in August to 137 
percent of the 1947-49 average. Steel production averaged 
about 1.7 million tons weekly during the month compared 
with 1.5 million in July, and paperboard output, generally 
considered a good short-term indicator of the direction 
of economic activity, moved above year-ago figures. Al- 
though automobile production dropped to the lowest 
point for the month since 1941, this was in part due to 
early shutdowns for model changeovers. Reduced output 
lowered auto stocks in dealers’ hands despite slow retail 
sales. Department store sales, when adjusted for seasonal 
variation, have shown strong gains in the last two months 
and freight carloadings have recovered considerably. 


Upturn in Business Investment? 

The latest estimates of business expenditures on new 
plant and equipment suggest that the second and third 
quarters of 1958 were the low periods in the current re- 
cession for this important measure. Anticipated outlays 
during the third quarter reported by business in late July 
and August indicate an adjusted annual rate of $30.3 
billion, the same as the actual rate for the second quarter. 
The rate now anticipated for the fourth quarter is placed 
at $31.0 billion, up $2 billion from the June forecast. 

The estimate for 1958 as a whole was raised only $200 
million by the latest forecast, since the actual rate for 
the second quarter proved to be $1.1 billion lower than 
anticipated in the June report. The current survey warns 
that in recent quarters the anticipations have tended to 
overstate the actual expenditures. 


Construction Booms 

Outlays for new construction rose seasonally in 
August, reaching an all-time high of $4.8 billion, 3 percent 
above the corresponding month of the past year. This 
brought the total for the first eight months of 1958 to 
$31.5 billion, a slight increase over the like period of 
1957 in dollar terms, although not in physical volume. 

Publicly owned construction accounted for most of the 
month’s gain over August, 1957, and for all that of the 
first eight months over the corresponding period last year. 
Continued expansion in highways and public housing 
projects reflected the increasing role of federal funds, 
primarily grants-in-aid to states and localities. 

Private construction in the first two-thirds of 1958 
was only 1 percent below the first eight months of 1957. 


Greater dollar outlays for residential construction, par- 
ticularly apartments for rental purposes, offset much of 
the drop in industrial building. 


Manufacturers’ Sales, Orders Improve 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, sales by manufacturers 
amounted to $26.3 billion in July, an increase of $600 
million over June and $1.1 billion over May. The biggest 
gains were made in the durable goods industries. New 
orders received by manufacturers, at $26.3 billion in July 
after allowance for seasonal factors, were up $500 million 
from June and $1.3 billion from May. Although improve- 
ment in durable goods industries accounted for the in- 
crease from May to June, nondurable goods industries 
enjoyed the biggest gains from June to July. On an un- 
adjusted basis, unfilled orders, most of which occur in 
the durable goods industries, rose $300 million to $46.7 
billion in July, the first increase in many months. 

The book value of manufacturers’ inventories con- 
tinued to decline in July although at a slower pace. A 
drop of $400 million brought the seasonally adjusted total 
to $49.8 billion, with durables and nondurables sharing 
equally in the decline. 


Installment Debt Off 


On a seasonally adjusted basis consumer installment 
debt declined again in July, but the reduction of $32 
million, which brought the total down to $33.1 billion, 
was the smallest in the last six months. In June con- 
sumers reduced their installment obligations by $127 
million. 

A drop of $123 million in auto loans outstanding 
accounted for all of the July curtailment of installment 
debt, more than offsetting increases in the adjusted 
amounts for other consumer goods and for personal loans. 


Unemployment Continues High 

Despite signs of improved business, the rate of un- 
employment in August reached a new high for the current 
recession of 7.6 percent on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Although the number of unemployed workers fell 600,000 
to 4.7 million, this was less than the normal seasonal 
decrease. 

However, total employment rose by nearly 200,000 to 
65.4 million, contrary to the normal slight seasonal de- 
cline. Factory employment went up 300,000 to 15.5 million, 
but this was little more than the normal seasonal increase 
for August. 
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Need for Positive Foreign Policy 


The deterioration of our foreign policy into negativism 
approaches the ultimate in the declaration of intent to 
defend the offshore islands against the Chinese Reds. 
These islands are not important either for the defense 
of Formosa or for reinvasion of the mainland by the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa. Nevertheless, we have 
permitted ourselves to be led into a position that risks 
all-out war. 

There seems to be a growing feeling in Washington 
that power is useless if not used. It may be used for 
good purposes, if intelligently and realistically applied, 
but fears founded in past incidents suggest that if it is 
not used at all, events may take an unfavorable turn by 
default. 

Developments thus pose a potential threat for the 
Power directed by opposition alone may 
unintentionally lead to war. Willingness to risk war in 
desperate moves to “save” a bit of worthless territory 
for an impotent ally loses friends; and each loss of friends 
makes the position more critical. Desperation tends to 
mount toward the point where it may be held “necessary” 
to carry war to the centers of enemy power. But the 
only means of carrying on such war are atomic. The 
risk becomes a risk of total destruction. This is the im- 
plication of developments in the summer of 1958. 


entire world. 


A Solution Must Be Constructive 

In a recent pamphlet, the National Planning Associa- 
tion joins other thoughtful observers of the international 
scene in concluding that the only way out of present dif- 
ficulties is through the adoption of a positive foreign 
policy. Concentration on defensive counter-measures leads 
inevitably to tactics that are “sometimes doctrinaire and 
inflexible, and at other times vacillating, negative, and 
without clear strategic purpose.” 

It is not suggested that the negative aspects can be 
put aside entirely. There will always be a need to re- 
strain aggressive forces. But liberties have been and may 
again be won by force, which serves at times to produce 
necessary change. Without constructive goals, policy 
faces hopeless dilemmas, first, in being unable to elim- 
inate points of vulnerability and, in deciding 
which changes must be resisted and which are consistent 
with a generally peaceful and productive world. 

Our embarrassment in this lack has been aggravated 


second, 
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by the transformation of the Cold War into its present 
“competitive coexistence” phase. The Soviets, in shifting 
to this line, have ostensibly renounced atomic warfare, 
whereas, to the dismay of many friendly nations, we re- 
fuse to do so. Furthermore, the Communist program is 
offered as a solution to many internal and international 
problems and this induces citizens within many countries 
to work on their side. Ultimately, failure may leave them 
disillusioned, but the causes of success or failure are so 
complex that any clear demonstration of inferiority 
within the foreseeable future is unlikely. 


One World — In Better Order 


The NPA policy statement concludes that the ultimate 
goal of a positive foreign policy must be “a new and 
better system of world order.” But it immediately dis- 
counts this by stating that “the United States does not 
have, nor can it have, any detailed blueprint of what 
such a system should look like.” Perhaps the qualification 
is too sweeping. Although no detailed blueprint is avail- 
able, we should be able to define at least the broad out- 
lines of the social, political, and economic relations 


between nations that would have to exist for the realiza- 


tion of such a goal. 

It seems symptomatic of how completely the Cold War 
permeates our thinking that when we try to be specific 
about our vision for the future, we do so in essentially 
partisan terms. There may be an element of realism in 
this, since to ignore those who are strongly prejudiced 
may make it impossible to accomplish anything at all. 
Nevertheless, it is not conducive to a final solution. Only 
if such actions as providing aid to neutral nations and 
forming regional alliances can eventually merge into 
future patterns of mutual advantage for all can they con- 
tribute to reaching the goal. 

When we woo neutral nations with foreign aid pro- 
grams intended to line them up on our side, we are not 
working for satisfactory world relations. The recent his- 
tory of our aid programs shows how they may lead 
recipients into playing one side against the other; and the 
whole history of bribery through the ages shows that it 
cannot produce trustworthy adherents. Our economic sur- 
pluses — and we have large surpluses today despite all the 
loose talk about inflation— must indeed flow out into 
the building of stronger economies in other parts of the 
world. We may even expect a reasonable return on our 
investments. But trust and cooperation need not be the 
consequence of “gifts” distorted by efforts to gain mili- 
tary or political advantage. 

Similarly, trade and investment programs confined to 
a specific group of countries are not necessarily construc- 
tive in intent or consequences. Alliances, barter arrange- 
ments, and other devices that exclude some countries from 
world markets are basically devices of economic warfare 
that do not fit the pattern of a peaceful world. 

It is obviously idealistic to talk of achieving “one 
world” when the split between the West and the Com- 
munist Bloc is seemingly so fundamental. But recogniz- 
ing that it is not necessary to oppose all the actions and 
proposals of the other is a minimum prerequisite to defin- 
ing the conditions for a coexistence which may be peace- 
ful and beneficial rather than competitively destructive. 
Technology Transforms the World 

Ideological differences are often held to be the main 


obstacle to any improvement in international relations. 
There is little in recent developments, however, to sup- 


(Continued on page 8) 
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BROOMCORN — A VANISHING ILLINOIS INDUSTRY 


Broomcorn, the fiber-like straw from which brooms 
are fabricated, is gradually disappearing from Illinois 
fields. Formerly second only to Oklahoma in broomcorn 
tonnage, Illinois has been surpassed by four other West- 
ern states since 1917. The decline of this once-vigorous 
[Ilinois industry is to be attributed to the fact that broom- 
corn is a “migratory” plant and historically has been 
shifted to cheaper land and less populated areas. Illinois 
farmers have found that the hand labor necessary for 
cultivating broomcorn, the financial promise of other 
crops, and the uncertainties connected with broomcorn 
production have made it desirable for them to shift their 
lands to other use. 

The plant, which belongs to the sorghum family, can 
be grown in most states of the Union, but production 
areas have recently been concentrated chiefly in Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Texas, New Mexico, Kansas, Illinois, 
and California, in that order. Although it resembles 
Indian corn, broomcorn bears no ears and grows to a 
height of 8 to 12 feet in Illinois. Some Southern states 
have developed a dwarf variety to facilitate cutting the 
brush from the stalk. 

The broomcorn industry was not established commer- 
cially in America until 1797 when a Massachusetts farmer 
planted 30 acres of seed of an East Indian variety. Nearly 
all broomcorn grown today is of this type. Most early 
brooms, made in small lots for local use, were assembled 
manually in the form of “stalk” brooms, that is, a hand- 
ful of fibers furled around a handle. 

The manufacture of brooms in factories (at first 
called “broom shops” began about 1850 and received fur- 
ther impetus from the development of binding, clipping, 
and sewing machinery in the following two decades. Since 
1870 the bulk of broom production has been in factories, 
although most of these have characteristically remained 
small. In addition, there have always been two or three 
times more “buckeye” shops (one- or two-man establish- 
ments) than factories; most of these use manual pro- 
cedures. 

In contrast to the mechanization of broom manufac- 
ture, broomcorn harvesting techniques have been altered 
little since 1797. Broomcorn is planted like any other field 
crop, but harvesting is expensive because individual stalks 
must be cut or pulled by hand. 


Today's Industry 

For the forty years prior to World War II, the in- 
dustry had a relatively constant annual sale of 50 million 
brooms of all types (for example, household, industrial, 
whisk, and street-sweeping). But the growing influx of 
postwar competition from synthetic fibers and vacuum 
and air cleaners, as well as changing styles, such as wall- 
to-wall carpeting and tile-linoleum flooring, have cut into 
the market for corn brooms, although total demand for 
brooms has changed little. Moreover, rural electrification 
has brought mechanical cleaners to the farm wife, thus 
reducing her need for brooms. 

The total amount spent yearly for all types of brooms 
is unknown. However, a survey has shown that total 


domestic expenditures for household floor brooms, includ- 
ing those with synthetic fibers, were about $80 million in 
1956; approximately 60 percent of these sales were made 
in grocery stores, 

Last year there were an estimated 300 broom factories 
in the nation and another 500 to 600 “buckeye” shops. The 
1954 Census of Manufactures reported 332 factories em- 
ploying 4,470 persons. That many of these workers are 
seasonally employed is reflected in the $2,200 mean annual 
wage. 

With the development of substitutes for brooms, the 
production of broomcorn has gradually diminished since 
the banner year 1923, when 81,400 tons were sold in the 
seven leading producer states. By 1956, the figure had 
fallen to 20,300 tons. Today, the nation’s broomcorn crop 
is produced on fewer than 10,000 farms compared with 
twice that number a generation ago. Total acreage har- 


vested has declined more than two-thirds from the 536,000 


planted in 1923. The total United States crop was valued 
at only $10 million in 1957. 


Illinois — Former Broom Stronghold 

The broomcorn industry in Illinois is believed to have 
begun about 1860 in the Douglas County area. Illinois 
land was perfect for the plant. For the next thirty years 
Illinois grew a large percentage of the broomcorn used 
in the United States, most of it being produced in the 
Arcola-Charleston-Mattoon area. Chicago became the 
most important manufacturing center of brooms and also 
provided an abundant market. 

Although the State’s ranking in broomcorn production 
has dropped sharply since 1935, it still has 23 smaller 
broom factories in the Central Illinois area as well as an 
additional 60 to 70 “buckeye” shops. The remaining cen- 
ters of broom-making are Chicago, Paris, Toledo, Arcola, 
and Mattoon. Counties holding on to a vestige of the 
once-dynamic crop are Coles, Cumberland, Douglas, 
Jasper, and Moultrie. 

Today’s annual Illinois broomcorn crop of between 
1,000 and 1,500 tons, which brings $500,000, is produced 
by fewer than 800 farmers on approximately 4,000 acres. 
Illinois farms still produce twice as much per acre as 
farms in other states — about 600 pounds under favorable 
conditions. Despite the State’s dwindling role as a broom- 
corn producer, it is a leading seed supplier, growing an 
estimated 80 percent of all broomcorn seed commercially 
produced and used in the United States in what is gen- 
erally referred to as the Central [linois “District.” 

The future of the broomcorn industry is somewhat 
uncertain. The sale of brooms has never increased in 
proportion to population gains and the limited total de- 
mand has been relatively stable over the past half-century. 
Moreover, brooms from corn brush have been declining in 
recent years with the growing popularity of new substi- 
tutes. Also, there is little possibility of creating a foreign 
market, inasmuch as the crop can be grown in most areas 
of the world. Thus, the growers of broomcorn and the 
manufacturers of corn brooms face the prospect of a 
continuing shrinkage in the market. 
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SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes June, 1958, to July, 1958 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 
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UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Personal income'............. 358.98 +2.0/] + 2.0 
EMPLOYMENT - MANUF AC TURING Manufacturing" 
EEE Per Te 315.6" + 2.3} — 3.3 
ee SE Peer 49.8*>| — 0.8] — 7.4 
New construction activity! 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential.......... 19.5 + 5.7 | + 2.6 
Private nonresidential....... 17.8 + 3.3] — 3.3 
pO eae 18.0 + 5.7 | +10.8 
Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports. .. 16.9¢ —14.0 | —16.8 
Merchandise imports........ 12.4¢ — 2.5|+ 5.4 
Excess of exports..........:. 4.5° —35.4 | —47.6 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
BANK DEBITS pO” a ree 43 .0> — 0.2] + 1.6 
Installment credit.......... 33.1» + 0.2} + 1.3 
z a Business loans... .......26+- 2.> — 2.7| — 69 
ILL ae , sree =! c 
a Cash farm income’........... 29.1 + 6.0} — 3.5 
fj us 
Indexes 
* (1947-49 
* No change. Industrial production? = 100) 
Coasbimed index........... 133° + 1.5] — 8.3 
Durable manufactures....... 141 + 1.4} —13.0 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures... . 130° + 0.8} — 0.8 
ar eS ccd aka 1148 + 1.8 | —10.9 
ri <a Manufacturing employment‘ 
July Percentage Production workers......... 93 + 0.4} —11.1 
Item 1958 change from Factory worker earnings* 
(1947-49 | June July Average hours worked..... . . 98 0.0; — 1.5 
= 100) 1958 1957 Average hourly earnings... .. 160 +0.5| + 2.9 
Average weekly earnings..... 158 + 0.5} + 1.3 
Electric power!................ 217.5 ati a 32 Construction contracts awarded® 364 — 5.6 | +24.3 
Coal production?............... 49.1 —30.4 | —17.4 Department store sales*....... 140* + 5.3) + 1.4 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 91.2 — 0.8} —12.8 Consumer price index*......... 124 + 0.2) + 2.6 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing*} 156.0* + 1.6} + 0.5 Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘... . 124.0» + 9.7) + 1.6 All commodities. ........... 119 0.0) + 0.8 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . . 127.6 + 0.1] + 2.8 Farm products............. 95 —- 0.6) + 2.4 
Construction contracts awarded*} 346.9 + 1.6] +29.8 POOGS. 022s. ccc cee ecesecees 113 — 0.7] + 5.1 
TS EERE 182.0 | — 4.1] — 2.9 Other. ........-2--222ee0ee 126 + 0.3 0.0 
NES a sire siniciaia ae are Sei 84.0 — 6.7 0.0 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?. . 297.7 + 8.7| + 8.0 Received by farmers........ 94 0.0/ + 3.3 
Petroleum production™......... 129.1 + 3.6| +26.5 Paid by farmers cette eee eee 122 0.0) + 3.4 
sagas ahd as CN caress giee'oceun 834 — 1.2 0.0 
_ 1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of Labor; : : 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; °U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 7 U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; ? Fed. Res. Bd.; § Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 


b As of end of month. 
1958, and June, 








© Data are for June, 
1957. 4 Based on 
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Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons... 
mil. of kw-hr........ 





Motor vehicles (Wards) 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. ae eee 






Department store sales................ 1947-49 = 100 


Commodity prices, wholesale: 
ee I 65 253.5 a a oak aaa 1947-49=100....... 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 
Te CI 6g ach hice conc aweXds 1947-49=100....... 
Finance: 
INN ho ioe er 





Failures, industrial and commercial... number 


1,390 1,380 
12,272 | 12,486 
26 35 


118.7 118.8 

125.9 125.9 

86.2 86.5 
29,867 | 29,932 








1,346 1,328 1,283 1,672 
12,851 12,707 127619 | 122147 
73 81 79 139 


119.0 119.2 119.4 118.4 

126.0 126.1 126.0 126.0° 

87.1 87.6 87.2 88.4 
29,677. | 29,597 | 29,545 | 32,012 



































Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. 











® Monthly index for August, 1957. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Farm Assets 

Farm assets rose to a new record value of $187 billion 
on January 1, 1958. This represented an increase of 5.7 
percent, or about $10 billion, over a year earlier. Finan- 
cial assets, automobiles, and household goods owned by 
farmers, as well as all assets used directly in farm pro- 
duction, are included in the total. 

As in other recent years, the 1957 increase in farm 
values and equities reflected principally the continuing 
upward trend in farm real estate values. Nearly $7 bil- 
lion of last year’s rise was attributable to this source. 
In most states agricultural real estate values rose 5 to 8 
percent, with values in Florida going up by 16 percent. 

Another important factor was an increase of about $3 
billion in the value of livestock on farms as the result of 
higher prices. The value of other assets also grew during 
the year. Machinery, motor vehicles, and household fur- 
nishings rose about $800 million, while financial assets 
went up about $300 million. However, the value of crop 
inventories dropped enough as the result of lower prices 
to offset the increase in these other assets. The physical 
inventories of crops were actually higher than in the 
previous year. 


Employment 

Unemployment fell by 600,000 in mid-August, reduc- 
ing the total number of jobless to 4.7 million. The drop, 
however, was less than is usually expected at this time 
of year, and as a result, the seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment for the month rose to 7.6 percent of the 
labor force. This was the highest rate since the begin- 
ning of the recession last summer and the second straight 
month in which it has increased. The mid-July rate was 
7.3 percent; in August, 1957, it was 4.3. percent. 

The actual number of unemployed, on the other hand, 
was down for the second consecutive month, and at its 
August level, was substantially under the 5-million mark 
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for the first time since January of this year (see chart). 
Employment increased by about 200,000 over July and 
reached its highest point of the year in August. How- 
ever, employment was still a million below the year-ago 
level. 
Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


Aug. July Aug. 

1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 70 ,067 70 ,473 68 ,994 
NE oie dincnsbaee ec 65 ,367 65,179 66,385 
eee 6,621 6,718 6,823 
Nonagricultural............. 58,746 58 ,461 59 ,562 
Unemployment............... 4,699 5,294 2,609 
Seasonally adjusted rate..... 7.6 7.3 4.3 


Gross National Product Up 


Gross national product rose to an annual rate of 
$429.0 billion in the second quarter of this year. This was 
about a billion dollars more than had been estimated 
earlier by the President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
and $3.2 billion above the figure for the first quarter of 
the year. However, the latest GNP total was still well 
under the peak rate of $445.6 billion reached in the third 
quarter of 1957. 

Accounting for the second quarter improvement in 
the GNP rate over the previous quarter were increases in 
the rates of personal consumption expenditures and gov- 
ernment purchases of goods and services, along with a 
slowdown in the rate of inventory liquidation. Advances 
in these components of GNP more than offset continued 
declines in investment for new construction and pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment. 


Personal Income by States 


Personal income reached record dollar volumes in 
every state in 1957, reflecting the high levels of activity 
which prevailed in the economy through the first three 
quarters of last year. 

For the continental United States, personal income 
was about 5 percent higher in 1957 than it was in 1956. 
Most of the states experienced a similar percentage in- 
crease. The largest advance, 19 percent, occurred in 
South Dakota. Other states in which personal income was 
up by more than 10 percent during the year were 
Nebraska, lowa, and New Mexico. 

On a per capita basis, personal income in 1957 
amounted to about $2,027 in the country as a whole. In- 
comes averaged more than $2,500 per person in Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, New York, California, New Jersey, and 
the District of Columbia. 

State income figures for 1958 will not be available 
until mid-1959, but some idea of the relative impact of 
the 1957-58 recession on the various regions of the 


‘country may be obtained from figures on manufacturing 


employment. Those regions in which manufacturing is of 
greatest importance as an income source are the ones 
which have also been most severely hurt by the recession. 
For example, in the Great Lakes region, earnings from 
manufacturing amounted to about 39 percent of all civil- 
ian earnings in the area in 1957; this region suffered the 
largest decline, 14 percent, in manufacturing employment 
between the first five months of 1957 and the correspond- 
ing period of 1958. Other hard-hit regions were the New 
England and the Mid-Atlantic states. The impact of the 
recession in these areas will be reflected in the 1958 per- 
sonal income figures. 
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In addition to voting upon candidates for political 
offices, the voters of Illinois will have the privilege and 
responsibility at the general election on November 4, 
1958, of approving or rejecting four special issues. Two 
of the separate ballots will be proposals to amend the 
constitution — one pertaining to the judicial article and 
the other to the article which relates, among other sub- 
jects, to the election of county officers. These proposed 
amendments would involve far-reaching changes in the 
organization and operation of our court system and 
would permit the electors of a county, if they so desire, 
to re-elect their sheriff or treasurer. 

Two other proposals involve a question of approving 
or rejecting a state bond issue. One of these proposals, 
if approved, would authorize the State of Illinois to con- 
tract a debt of $75,000,000 to provide payment of com- 
pensation to Korean veterans. The other would authorize 
the State of Illinois to issue bonds to the amount of 
$248,000,000 to provide funds for making permanent im- 
provements at specified state institutions. 

Seldom, if ever before, have the citizens of Illinois 
been required at a single election to approve or reject so 
many vitally important proposals. The following discus- 
sion is presented for the purpose of clarifying the issues 
pertaining to one of the four propositions, namely, the 
proposal to authorize a bond issue for buildings and other 
permanent improvements at state institutions. 


Proposal for Permanent Improvements 

The proposal to contract a debt of $248,000,000, if 
approved, provides that the proceeds from the sale of the 
bonds shall be allocated according to the amounts 1indi- 
cated to institutions under the management, jurisdiction, 
and control of the following: 

Department of Public Welfare........ $ 81,000,000 


Board of Trustees of University of 


NE a. 65. 6 4 honed ak Shin are we bm Ki 86,000,000 
Board of Trustees of Southern 
ee eee 41,000,000 
Teachers College Board.............. 40,000,000 
pe eR a EE SER '$248,000,000 


The allocation can be further reduced to two general 
categories, namely, the Department of Public Welfare 
and the institutions of higher learning. In accordance 
with the constitutional requirement, the proposal for the 
bond issue is accompanied by a proposal for providing 
funds to pay the interest and principal. 

Revenues for this purpose are to be derived from 
the levy of a direct annual state tax upon all real and 
personal property in the State subject to taxation for 
such amount as shall be necessary to pay interest and 
principal. Proceeds of this tax are to be paid into the 
State Building Bond Retirement and Interest Fund in the 
state treasury. However, to the extent that funds are 
available in the general revenue fund of the State, the 
General Assembly is authorized to transfer any such 
funds'to the Building Bond and Retirement Fund. To the 
extent that funds are so transferred, the state property 
tax levy is to be reduced. Sponsors of the measure hope 
that funds for interest and principal can be obtained from 
the general revenue fund and that property tax levies will 
be minimized or avoided completely. 
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SHALL ILLINOIS BORROW TO FINANCE BUILDINGS? 


H. KENNETH ALLEN, Professor of Economics 





Need for Buildings 


Several factors are responsible for the abnormally 
large need for state buildings in the years immediately 
ahead. In the first place, construction dwindled almost to 
a standstill during the World War II years because of 
the critical shortage of labor and building materials. As 
a result of continued shortages of materials and financing 
problems in the postwar period, it has not been possible 
for the State to catch up with its normal building pro- 
gram. Seriously crowded conditions exist, therefore, in 
mental and other welfare institutions, and in many build- 
ings in state institutions of higher learning. 

The problem is further complicated by the marked in- 
crease in the birth rate which began in the middle 1940's 
and by the increasing number of persons who require 
institutional care. Elementary and high schools have 
already felt the impact of the increased birth rate, and 
the “war babies” will begin enrolling in colleges and uni- 
versities within the next two or three years. It is esti- 
mated that enrollment in institutions of higher learning 
will double in the next ten to fifteen years. It is logical 
to assume that state universities will receive in the future, 
as they have in the past, more than a proportionate share 
of the increase. 

The needs of state institutions of higher learning for 
buildings can be illustrated by reference to the University 
of Illinois. The best estimates available indicate that 
enrollment at the Urbana-Champaign campus will in- 
crease from 18,000 to approximately 30,000 students be- 
tween 1958 and 1969 and that an increase from 4,000 to 
about 20,000 students at the Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion will occur during the same period. On this basis, 
University officials presented a ten-year building plan at 
the July, 1958, meeting of the Board of Trustees which 
involves an outlay of $198.5 million. The proposal was 
approved. 

This program calls for $116 million in buildings on 
the Urbana-Champaign campus, $32.5 million for the Chi- 
cago Professional Colleges, and $50 million for the pro- 
posed new Undergraduate Division at Chicago. 

To initiate the long-range building plan, the President 
recommended and the Board of Trustees approved a 
budget request for the 1959-61 biennium of $54,879,000. 
If the proposed bond issue is approved, part or all of the 
funds for the 1959-61 building budget are expected to 
come from that source. Otherwise, any funds appropri- 
ated for the purpose would have to be financed from 
general tax revenues. 

The University’s request for the next biennium, as 
well as the ten-year plan, is supported by detailed infor- 
mation on crowded conditions and expected enrollment 
increases in specific colleges. 

Although the details vary, the needs of the other state 
institutions of higher learning and the Department of 
Public Welfare are as urgent as those of the University 
of Illinois. 


Borrowing Versus Pay-as-you-go 

Since large sums will have to be provided within the 
next few years to enable the various state institutions to 
maintain the quality of their services, the question arises 
whether such funds should be obtained from borrowing 
or from current tax revenues. The latter method is com- 
monly referred to as the “pay-as-you-go” plan. Advocates 
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of financing needed public buildings from current tax 
revenues point out that the interest and principal on bonds 
must ultimately be paid out of tax revenues and that it is 
preferable to use tax revenues in the first instance. They 
assert, moreover, that interest costs on bonds greatly in- 
crease the over-all cost of the project. 

That the pay-as-you-go method should be used to 
finance annually recurring expenditures is widely ac- 
cepted among fiscal students. Normal operating expendi- 
tures should be financed from current tax revenues. 
Whether capital improvements such as buildings and 
other long-lasting facilities should be financed exclusively 
from current tax revenues depends upon the amount of 
the outlay and the type of governmental unit involved. 

For a small school district to finance a new elemen- 
tary school building out of current tax revenues would 
obviously impose too great a strain upon the district’s tax 
resources. In such a case, the spreading of the cost of 
the new building over several years is a_ justifiable 
method of financing, similar to a homeowner who 
typically makes payments on a mortgage. A further ad- 
vantage of borrowing in a situation of this sort is that 
it spreads the cost of the project out over a period of 
years and requires taxpayers of the future to share the 
cost. Borrowing, of course, may increase the over-all 
cost, but this is not objectionable if the benefits derived 
from the facility during its useful life equal or exceed 
the total cost. If financing the building from current tax 
revenues should require deferment of construction, an in- 
crease in building costs could easily offset much, if not 
all, of the added cost of interest from borrowing. Any 
postponement of construction of a school or other public 
building that might result from a decision to finance it 
from current tax revenues rather than from borrowing 
would accentuate the inadequacy of existing facilities. 


Past Policy in Illinois 


Although borrowing is justifiable to finance buildings 
in the case of small governmental units, it does not follow 
that this method of financing is acceptable under normal 
conditions for large governmental units. A large govern- 
mental unit such as the State of Illinois which needs some 
new buildings each year should normally be able to sched- 
ule construction in such a manner that the cost could be 
borne out of current tax revenues. Buildings are an an- 
nually recurring item in the budget of the State of IIli- 
nois and, under ordinary circumstances, borrowing cannot 
be justified as a method of financing them. 

In accordance with the foregoing principle, the State 
of Illinois has not borrowed to finance state buildings 
since the constitution of 1870 was adopted. State bond 
issues have been approved — one for waterways and two 
each for highways, emergency relief, and veterans’ 
bonuses — but none for buildings. Traditionally the State 
of Illinois has pursued the sound policy of planning con- 
struction of buildings in such a manner that they could 
be financed out of current tax revenues. 

Since the state government has not borrowed to 
fnance buildings in many decades, the question logically 
arises as to why a practice admittedly sound under normal 
conditions should be departed from at this time. The 
aiswer to this question hinges upon the term “normal 
conditions.” For reasons beyond the control of state offi- 
tials, a large backlog of need for state buildings has 
accumulated since World War II. In addition to the 
Present critical shortage of space in mental institutions, 
im other institutions under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare, and in many of the state institutions of 
higher learning, there is a firm prospect of a marked 


increase in the need for such facilities in the years im- 
mediately ahead. For the General Assembly to meet these 
needs from current tax revenues in the next few years 
does not appear feasible. 

It may reasonably be expected that state tax revenues 
will increase in the years just ahead, but it is not reason- 
able to assume that they will increase sufficiently to per- 
mit liquidation of the present backlog of building needs, 
finance current capital improvements, and also provide in- 
creased funds that will be necessary for other state pur- 
poses. To attempt to finance both existing and future 
needs from available tax revenues seems likely, the pro- 
ponents of the bond issue contend, to result in increasing 
the shortage of buildings. If the bond issue is approved, 
and barring unforeseen circumstances, the state govern- 
ment should henceforth be able to keep abreast of its 
building needs by financing them from current tax rev- 
enues as has been the practice in the past. 

As an alternative to borrowing, some of the propo- 
nents of the pay-as-you-go plan have proposed that the 
necessary funds be obtained by increasing the rate of the 
retailers’ occupation or sales tax from the present 214 to 
414 cents for a two-year period, with the increased reve- 
nues to be earmarked exclusively for the needed buildings. 
This plan would obviate interest costs, but it would place 
the entire burden of financing the buildings upon the tax- 
payers during a short period of time. The state and local 
tax system, moreover, is in urgent need of revision, and 
it is possible that changes can be made within the next 
few years that will reduce the reliance upon the sales tax 
as a source of state revenues. Exclusive reliance upon 
the sales tax for financing the building program for 
which the bond issue is proposed would place a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden upon the lower income groups. 


State Debt Position 


Whether or not the proposed bond issue should be 
adopted depends somewhat upon the size of the present 
state debt. As in the case of tax burdens, the full impact 
of the public debt burden is, of course, determined by the 
combined federal, state, and local debt. Of these, the fed- 
eral debt is by far the largest, and the state debt is the 
smallest. The local debt varies widely among the differ- 
ent local governmental units. 

Exclusive of a small amount of bonds which have 
matured but which have not yet been presented for pay- 
ment, the outstanding indebtedness of the State of Illinois 
on September 1, 1958, was as follows: 

Service Recognition Bonds Series A. .$174,999,000 

Service Recognition Bonds Series B.. 15,700,000 

Highway 4 percent bonds............. 7,000,000 


Total CulstenGl 0 «os csccsacenes $197 ,699,000 


These statistics do not include the revenue bonds of va- 
rious state agencies, that is, bond issues that are to be 
retired from the earnings of the facilities. Revenue bonds 
are not obligations of the State of Illinois, but of the 
agencies which issued them. The burden of the State of 
Illinois debt becomes more significant when it is ex- 
pressed in per capita terms and compared with that of 
other wealthy, industrial states. In the accompanying 
table are presented statistics on per capita state debt in 
Illinois and selected other states in 1957. The per capita 
debt for Illinois is $21.65 as compared with $29.74 for the 
48-state average. The over-all average would be even 
higher except for the fact that several states are pro- 
hibited by constitutional provisions from incurring direct 
state indebtedness. Of the group of states included in the 
table, only Ohio has a lower per capita debt than Illinois, 
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PER CAPITA NET LONG-TERM STATE DEBT IN 
ILLINOIS. AND SELECTED OTHER STATES, 1957* 


























. a Per capita 
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income 

48-state average.......... $29.74 $2,025 3.5 
OOM. Soc dees ces 33.58 2.000 1.3 
ii: wdi Gace oats pack wars 21.65 2,447 0.9 
Michigan........ A NY 27.11 2,141 1.3 
gk Re er ee 40.07 2,578 1.6 
SRE SS Pee 18.19 2,200 0.8 
Pennsylvania............ 28.63 2,132 1.4 


* Includes full faith and credit debt only. 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government 
Finances in 1957; U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, August, 1958, p. 13. 


the amount being $18.19. The figures for New York and 
California are $40.07 and $33.58 respectively, as compared 
with $21.65 for Illinois. 

The percentage of per capita state debt in Illinois to 
per capita personal income is 0.9 percent, whereas the 
comparable figure for the 48-state average is 1.5 percent. 
Again, only Ohio has a lower percentage than Illinois, the 
figure for Ohio being 0.8 percent. Whether in terms of 
absolute amounts, per capita debt, or percentage of per 
capita debt to per capita personal income, the position of 
Illinois is favorable. Relative to resources, the present 
indebtedness of the State of Illinois is moderate, and the 
increase that would be incurred by approving the pro- 
posed bond issue could be carried in stride. 


Conclusion 

Because of the critical need for the buildings and the 
great difficulty of financing them from current tax rev- 
enues, a strong case can be made for the use of borrow- 
ing. The final decision relative to the proposed bond issue 
must, of course, be made by the State’s voters at the 
_general election on November 4, 1958. 

The importance of voting on the proposed bond issue 
is emphasized strongly by the requirement that the pro- 
posal must receive a favorable vote by a majority of all 
voters at the election who vote for members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Approval by a majority of those who vote 
on the proposed bond issue itself is not sufficient. By 
failing to vote either for or against the bond issue pro- 
posal, a voter will in effect be voting against the 
proposition. 





Need for Positive Foreign Policy 
(Continued from page 2) 
port this view. Through a decade of Cold War, the 
ideological conflict has been thrust aside by a struggle 
between two great nations secking to gain pre-eminence. 
The most important change from the traditional pattern 
of power politics has been produced by the advance of 
technology, which has made potential wars of the future 
incomparably more dangerous to both sides. 

It might be argued that the difference in political 
ideology is more important than that in economic ide- 
ology. But our support for dictators in other areas when 
it has seemingly been advantageous negates this argu- 
ment. 

The transformation brought about by modern tech- 
nology is pervasive, and among its effects is the under- 
mining of the old ideological conflict. New standards of 
efficiency require that activity be organized in accordance 
with certain forms that have no regard for social or 
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political theory. The conditions for progress are clearly 
tied to the use of power-driven machinery. In industry, 
as in warfare, mere numbers count for little unless they 
are equipped for utilizing power. The threat to the West 
derives not from the large Communist populations but 
from the weapons forged by capital-using methods similar 
to those employed here. 

Material progress is today an almost universally ae. 
cepted goal. It pervades the policies of underdeveloped 
countries, who seek to expand the energy sources from 
which usable power might be obtained. Both the United 
States and Russia promise rapid progress to countries that 
adopt their ways of doing things. Russia asserts that 
planning and control will accomplish the most. We insist 
that unrestricted private enterprise is unbeatable. Both 
have to rely on available fuel and iron resources to give 
point to their contentions. 


Instability Grows with Prosperity 


The lack or availability of industrial plant and equip- 
ment tends to force economic operations and poiicies into 
corresponding patterns that are largely independent of 
the structure of over-all political and economic institu- 
tions. The “have-nots” grow slowly but are not troubled 
by surpluses. The “haves” make rapid progress, saturate 
their markets, and liquidate the surpluses in recurrent 
setbacks. 

While accumulating capital equipment, an economy is 
under constant pressure. The Russians, in this position, 
have succeeded both in expanding heavy industry and in 
achieving a war potential comparable to ours. But all 
this has been possible only through severe controls on 
consumption, which have been necessary to channel pro- 
duction into military use and to prevent inflation. Recently 
they have had to relax the rigidity of their controls in 
making concessions to farm and other producer groups 
whose cooperation is needed in expanding production. 

After adequate productive facilities have been ac- 
cumulated, however, an economy faces the threat of in- 
stability. Since the available facilities make possible 
high-level production without continuing to expand Ca- 
pacity, investment tends to decline; and this reacts on 
employment, incomes, and expenditures throughout the 
economy. This is now our position, and it will be the 
Russian position in the course of time if they succeed in 
achieving a prosperity comparable to ours. It forces us 
to work for means of preventing depressions, and if we 
are to succeed, we shall probably have to establish better 
control over investment in the future. 

Thus, even the over-all extent of control imposed on 
an economy may have to be modified in an undesired di- 
rection by the stages reached in accumulating the capital 
required for efficient production. Today, the Russians are 
perhaps in a somewhat more comfortable position than 
we, since they can continue to push their expansion in 
civilian lines and can compete more effectively than be- 
fore in world markets. 

For us, on the other hand, a program of helping to 
expand world economies through capital exports offers a 
partial solution to our own problems of instability and 
unemployment. Cooperation with all who are willing to 
cooperate offers the best basis for progress here as well as 
abroad. We can well afford a positive foreign policy if 
we want it. What is required is that we try to live up to 
the principles set forth in the charters and declarations 
we hold to be our creed. Over the longer run, this should 
also be the best way to force similar concessions from 
those whom we now regard as enemies. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Reapportionment of Congressmen in 1960 


Under the present law and by means of a stipulated 
computational procedure based on the population of each 
state, a reapportionment of the House of Representatives 
would be made following the population count of the 1960 
census. Unless Congress takes specific action to change 
the reapportionment within fifteen days from the time 
that the census figures are passed along by the President, 
the reapportionment would become effective. 

According to the Bureau’s population projections by 
states for April, 1960, ten states including Alaska would 
gain a total of twenty seats from the losses of fourteen 
states. California with seven new seats would show the 
largest gain. Other states with gains of more than one 
representative would be Florida (three), Michigan (two), 
and Texas (two). A single representative would be 
gained by Alaska, Arizona, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, and 
Oregon. New York and Pennsylvania would experience 
the largest losses with three seats each, and next would 
be Arkansas and Massachusetts with losses of two seats 
each. 

The Western region would acquire nine additional 


seats, for a total of 66, and the Northeast region would 


drop to 106 seats, a loss of nine. The Southern region 
would lose one seat, and the North Central region would 
remain unchanged. Alaska has not been allocated to any 


region. 
Urban Traffic Problems 


Urban traffic problems have proved to be a serious 
deterrent to industrial expansion as well as to the devel- 
opment of land for other uses. The following publications 
deal specifically with the problems of highway expansion 
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in metropolitan areas. Technical Bulletin No. 31 of the 
Urban Land Institute is a series of papers prepared as 
background for the symposium, “The New Highways: 
Challenge to the Metropolitan Region,” sponsored in 1957 
by the Connecticut General Life Insurance Company in 
Hartford, Connecticut. It contains discussions on such 
questions as, Where should highway alignments and inter- 
changes be located in order to preserve neighborhood and 
community patterns? A copy of the bulletin may be ob- 
tained for $3.00 from the Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

To help communities evaluate their transportation 
problems, the National Committee on Urban Transporta- 
tion has published a manual called Better Transportation 
for Your City. It outlines organization for effective 
transportation planning, necessary studies to obtain es- 
sential facts, and the procedure for developing and 
adopting the best transportation plan and supporting 
financial program. This manual is available at $5.00 a 
copy from the Public Administration Service, 1313 East 
60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Annual Sales by Region 


Retail sales in 1957 reached a record high of $200 
billion. Per capita sales of retail stores for the United 
States averaged $1,188 in 1957. The average per capita 
sales within the four regions ranged from $1,005 in the 
South to $1,422 in the West (see chart). 

Variations in regional shares of sales among the nine 
kinds of businesses listed indicate regional differences in 
spending patterns. The North Central region accounted 
for 30 percent of total sales, but it had 26 percent of all 
apparel sales and 35 percent of the sales made by gasoline 
service stations. The Northeast region, with 27 percent 
of total sales, had 35 percent of the sales by the apparel 
group and 33 percent of those by eating and drinking 
places, but only 18 percent of gasoline service station 
sales and 23 percent of sales by the automotive group. 
Sales in the South averaged 26 percent, but it recorded 
only 19 percent of all sales of eating and drinking places. 
In the West sales amounted to 17 percent of total sales 
with little variance from the region’s average except for 
apparel where it had only 13 percent of all sales. 


Labor Force Development in 1957 


According to a publication of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus entitled Annual Report on the Labor Force, 1957, the 
total labor force of the United States averaged 70.7 mil- 
lion in 1957, a gain of 400,000 from 1956, or about half 
the annual growth expected. Of the 65.0 million em- 
ployed, 58.8 million were in nonagricultural industries and 
6.2 million in agriculture. Unemployment averaged 2.9 
million, only slightly higher than in 1956; however, after 
midyear unemployment rose steadily on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis. 

Since 1950 the percentage of women 14 years of age 
and over who were in the labor force has risen from 33.1 
percent to 35.9 percent, whereas the participation rate for 
men has fallen from 84.4 percent to 82.7 percent. Women 
made up 32.4 percent of the labor force in 1957; they ac- 
counted for 87.4 percent of the unpaid family workers in 
nonagricultural industries and 60.3 percent in agriculture. 
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The major indexes of Illinois business showed diverse 
movements from June. Coal production experienced the 
greatest decline with 30 percent, and farm prices dropped 
7 percent below June. Department store sales, seasonally 
adjusted, advanced 10 percent, and life insurance sales 
gained 9 percent from June. 

Year-ago comparisons indicated losses of 17 percent 
for coal production and 13 percent for manufacturing 
employment. Increases from July, 1957, amounted to 30 
percent in construction contracts awarded and 27 percent 
in petroleum production. 


Population Growth 

According to recent population estimates for 1957 
prepared for the Illinois Department of Public Health by 
the Population Research and Training Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the population of the State of Illinois 
increased from 8,712,200 persons in April, 1950, to 
9,754,000 persons in July, 1957, an advance of approxi- 
mately 12 percent. 

The thirteen metropolitan counties accounted for 
929,500, or 89 percent, of this growth. These counties had 
a 21 percent aggregate population increase, compared 
with the 12 percent state average. DuPage County had 
the largest increase with 61 percent, and Lake County 
was next with 40 percent. There were five other counties 
with increases of 25 percent or more. Somewhat fewer 
than half of the State’s 102 counties experienced no ap- 
preciable change (see chart). 

Since 1950 eight cities have more than doubled in 
population; seven of the cities are located in Cook County 
and one in Champaign County. Morton Groves, Cook 
County, experienced the greatest growth with 290 percent 
and Niles, Cook County, came next with 286 percent. 


Automation in Coal Loading 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad loading docks near 
Chester are able to transfer 1,250 tons of coal an hour 
from railroad cars onto Mississippi River barges. This 
feat is accomplished by means of a curved belt, more than 
600 feet long, which carries the coal from the unloading 
sheds to the barges. The entire operation can be carried 
on with fewer than twelve men. 

The operation is set up with a railroad siding area 
capable of accommodating hundreds of hopper-bottom 
cars. The dock is made up of fourteen steel-clad piers 
anchored in the bedrock of the river bottom. Since the 
piers extend upward about 70 feet, they provide suitable 
anchorage for the barges. Located in the unloading sheds 
are the automatic shakers which can “clean” a car in less 
than a minute. The coal drops to an underground pit, 
where the 600 foot belt picks the coal up and transports 
it to the waiting barges. 





Prospective Crop Yields 

The Illinois Crop Reporting Service has announced 
that Illinois prospects for corn, soybeans, wheat, and oats 
are up from last year’s production, and except for oats 
they are above the 1947-56 average. Present indications 
point to a corn crop of 568 million bushels, a yield of 66 
bushels per acre. This represents a corn crop of about 
7 percent above 1957 and 16 percent above the ten-year 
average, exceeded only by the production record of 596 
million bushels set in 1956. Because of acreage increases, 
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prospective soybean production of 143 million bushels will 
exceed the previous record of 132 million bushels estab- 
lished in 1956 and will exceed last year’s production by 
16 million bushels. 

The 1958 wheat crop is now estimated at 54 million 
bushels, an increase of 46 percent over last year and 26 



































































: ILLI 
percent over the ten-year average. This represents a p 
yield of 31 bushels per acre, compared with 21 bushels per ” 
acre a year ago and the ten-year average of 26 bushels Me 
per acre. Although this year’s oat yield is estimated at NOR 
5 percent below the ten-year average, per-acre yields of Chi 
about 52 bushels will exceed all previous years except I 
1955 when the record of 56 bushels per acre was set. pom 
Public School Costs 
The State School Problems Commission recently an- Elgi 
nounced that the public schools in Illinois will cost an r 
additional $285 million during the coming two-year pe- Joli 
riod. It was reported that this amount will be necessary P 
in order to maintain the present level of financial support, 
which amounts to $200 per pupil per year. This will bring Kan 
the total cost of public school education in the State to P 
approximately $1,445 million for the coming two-year Roc 
budget period, an increase of 4 percent over the appro- p 
priation for the 1957-59 biennium. | 
The additional state contribution would amount to Roc! 
approximately $57 million on the basis of the current P 
state aid to public schools, which amounts to about 20 
percent of the total. This will raise the state contribution CENT 
from the present appropriation of $232 million to $289 Bloo 
million for the coming two-year period. 
€ 
POPULATION CHANGES, 1950 TO 1957 Chai 
OAV Es bir Pace Pe 
Dan 
Pe 
Deca 
Pe 
Gale 
Pe 
Peori 
Pe 
Quin 
nie Pe 
Sprin 
Pei 
SOUTE 
East | 
Per 
STATE: UP 12% Alton 
[-_]uP 25% OR MORE Per 
Ez] uP 10-24.9% B 
Zur 0-99% eller 
[_]NO CHANGE Per 
fers] DECREASE —— 
M METROPOLITAN COUNTY «Te 
Sou 
Departn 
Federal 
sources, 






Source: Illinois Department of Health, 














COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
































July, 1958 
ill — —— — — _ ——————— ———es — — ao ——— 
+: Electric Estimated 
b- Building Rican os pee Depart- Bank | Postal 
by Permits sumption? Sales! ment Store Debits Receipts® 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) , Sales* (000,000) (000) 
on ———_—— ~ a) - 
26 A ie tee Sco gas age $29,970" 1,061,304" | $516,901" | $15,910" | $10,945" 
a a: {June, 1958....|  —80.2 $4.7 | él —10 —4.1 —12.6 
f Percentage change from..... .( July, 1957. 310 ae 1 -8 6 42 29 _8 1 
ls 
at NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
of i i ui tscin vided pea $22,358 792,979 | $381,834 $14,510 $ 9,433 
a F une, 1958.... —84.3 +1.1 | —3.3 —10 —4.3 —13.1 
pt Percentage change from --VJuly, 1957... 262 hb 7 3 41 33 93 
PIII S b.cx ict ecak a aare ates j eT ee Pe ey $ 926 n.a. $ 8,067 $ 66 $ 105 
4 ; . (June, 1958.... +102 .2 +1.4 —10 —5.6 —12.4 
Percentage change Gem....1 ts, 'seey,.. | $929.8 be +36 +5.4 -0.2 
- PRs... Faccns teers eee j rn fa eee $ 161 n.a $ 5,835 $ 47 $ 62 
se ah cl {June, 1958.... +3.9 + 3.1 —8 +5.3 —28.1 
an Percentage change from... .\yi1y'1957....| —42"7 ~9 6 ~4 47.7 it 
e- DS ice ven rnenseenkes hes ance eases $ 617 n.a. $ 9,827 $ 81 $ 77 
ry ae {June, 1958 +29.1 —0.6 -7 —5.8 —13.2 
* Percentage change from.... \July, 1957 17.2 18 2 ie 46.6 459 
ng MII: 5s seed Wnddeee Oana Sees $ 218 | n.a. $ 4,347 na. $ 43 
> f , aeee.... —41.1 —5.9 hi. —17.2 
to Percentage change from... {june 1987. a = ar — ry 5: 
ac) Rock Island-Moline.......... eee $1,400 23 ,746 $10,176 $ 113° $ 128 
rO- oy : fJune, 1958... .| +72.4 | +2.4 —6.2 n.a. +2.6 —4.7 
Percentage change from... .\tuy'1957....| —36.0 | —2.7 ~47 471 414.6 
to NE Oeil ioe ee nee $ 962 40 ,474¢ $15,358 $ 178 $ 149 
: * ‘ fJune, 1958.... —16.5 +1.3 —9 8 —5 +2.1 —20.5 
P OE ar + ee ee =3.5 ~21.7 8 42.3 -11.8 
. CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
; ER & Fearne somber ca ee $ 274 8,176 $ 4,952 $ 75 $ 74 
> me fJune, 1958.... —35.] +6.7 —10.5 n.a. +7.0 —2.8 
Percentage change from... .{Juiy'1957....| +68 1 43.3 7.9 +116 49.5 
ee eee eee $ 365 12 ,684 $ 7,377 $ 74 $ 82 
" ‘ {June, 1958.... —26.6 +8] —17.7 na —2.5 —0.3 
Percentage change from... . July, 1957. 222 +140 wth 467 412.9 
areas ke We ETE ee $ 162 12,056 $ 5,554 $ 51 $ 46 
F fJune, 1958.... —43.4 —2.0 —12.3 0 +3.2 —5.8 
Percentage change from soney | July, 1957 —87 5 +3.9 = wal 4+-$.5 = P 
IE sensi c wised s+ anaig because $ 450 32,222 $10,730 $ 122 $ 88 
Yen . fJune, 1958.... —69.0 +1.6 —8 3 —4e +2.4 —22.3 
Percentage change from... -\7iy"1957....| —65.5 43.0 ~6.7 476 42.7 <a 
DUNES ici bckinKasa ge hacemenremeemees | $ 349 8,416 $ 4,217 n.a $ 32 
, f * ee I2 .@ 1.6 —7.7 a —12.8 
Percentage change from....{ June 1957... bi ba pr —7'9 -_ 428 
PRs ils kas ss does ee aa eae $ 634 43 ,147° $15,170 $ 235 $ 208 
> : f {June, 1958.... +53.5 —7.5 —2.6 —12¢ —4.8 —13.6 
Percentage change from....\7uiy1957....| —79.7 ~17.6 ~ft.J —5e ~3.9 42.1 
OE iis Fain8 shesica ee enmeudcecans on $ 91 9,124° | $ 4,549 $ 44 $ 63 
Percentage change from.... /June, 1958... — 63.1 8 —4.3 “—_ ~4i.8 +2.0 
July, 1957....| —56.2 6.1 ~11.8 af anh J +13.6 
RR ane ete SRS OR mri $ 618 38,228" | $12,098 $ 122 $ 212 
(June, 1958 —48 2 +14.2 | ~-2.3 —9e —5.9 ~3.3 
Percentage change from....) Tuy 1957... | +37.9 2.9 9.7 —3e 1.4 ~93 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
IIE «sr ec vee ab asicge snl Seats os | $ 113 15,472 $ 8,061 $ 152 $ 81 
etesiiiinis dtiiinie Titan fJune, 1958... .| —81.4 +30.7 —3.3 na. —3.1 +62.8 
en es | +198 —13.7 —2.2 +4.6 
Ne iciicchs ach ae eaeed pea aaa Lea | $ 75 | 14,737 $ 4,421 $ 41 $ 29 
Pesciintinnsens diliin Moai f{June, 1958... .| 0.0 | +9.6 —4.8 n.a. —8.3 +1.4 
—— --**\iuly, 1957....| —27.2 | +4.0 | 10.2 +0.1 +1.1 
PRN scans ecards Dealt: se hei meine ach tina eee $ 197 9,844 | $ 4,418 n.a. $ 33 
a a ae, ea 0.0 +88 | +2.0 na. | —10.2 
a “+ Vuly, 1957...) -6.2 | +15.8 | -7.9 —14.7 





‘ Total for cities listed. 
Sources: 
Department of Revenue. 


sources, 


» Includes East Moline. 
Data include Federal construction projects. 
} Comparisons relate to May, 1958, and June, 1957. 
Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original 


5 Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending July 25, 1958, and July 26, 1957. 
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'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Data are for June, 1958. 
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© Includes immediately surrounding territory. 


n.a. Not available. 
2? Local power companies. 
* Research Departments of 
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